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Among causes of the movement, much stress is laid on the desire of the 
medicine-men to retain their waning power. Bishop Hare, of South 
Dakota, in a public address at Cambridge, Mass., described the whole 
movement as the last effort of the heathen reactionary party. Miss Elaine 
Goodale, of Pine Ridge, in an article in the " Independent," New York, 
has pointed out that only a minority of the Indians at the Pine Ridge 
Agency took part in the hostile demonstrations, while many of the Christian 
Indians at the time were engaged in holding services in the church at the 
Agency, which after the action they converted into a hospital. 

A writer in the "News," Des Moines, Iowa, January 17th, gives the fol- 
lowing example of Messianic superstition, attributed to the Indians of the 
Pacific slope : — 

" It is remembered now that in 1883 the Sanpoels, a small tribe in what 
was then Washington Territory, became greatly agitated over the teachings 
of an old chief who professed to believe that another flood was near at 
hand. He said that the Great Spirit had commanded him to collect tribute 
and build an ark that would outride the waves. His great canoe, one hun- 
dred and twelve by two hundred and eighty-eight feet, is still to be seen 
in an unfinished condition near one of the tributaries of the Columbia." 

A Mexican merchant, visiting Sandusky, Ohio, is represented as stating 
that the remains of the Indian population in Mexico, in the neighborhood 
of the Great Mound at Cholula, are in the habit of holding regular dances, 
in which they mourn over the past and sing of a coming Messiah. — Reg- 
ister, Sandusky, Ohio, January igtA. 

Messianic Excitements among White Americans. — The " New York 
Times," November 30, 1890, contains an article giving an interesting sum- 
mary of recent religious delusions in the United States, which is quite 
sufficient to prove that a considerable unlettered portion of the white pop- 
ulation stands on very nearly the same level as the Indians in respect to 
liability of being affected by such anticipations ; we extract the following 
paragraphs : — 

It was only in the summer of 1888 that one Patterson, of Tennessee, 
went around preaching that a wonderful thing was to happen ; and when 
he thought the times were ripe he declared that the second advent of Christ 
had come, in the person of A. J. Brown, who had served as Patterson's 
assistant. These two fanatics secured a large following as they went forth 
preaching their new doctrine, promising to forgive sins and heal all dis- 
eases. It was finally announced that Brown must go up into the moun- 
tains and fast for forty days and nights in order that he might be fittingly 
prepared for the mission intrusted to his hands. He suddenly disappeared, 
and nothing was seen of him for many days. When the prescribed period 
had passed, on a Sabbath morning in June, his followers went out toward 
the hills and suddenly he appeared before them clothed in white, with his 
hands uplifted. A great shout went up and the people rushed toward him, 
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falling upon their knees and kissing his feet. Many who were ill declared 
themselves healed by his touch. So great was the fanaticism of these peo- 
ple that one girl declared she was ready to die to prove her faith, and the 
non-believers around the town of Soddy, where these things happened, be- 
came so fearful that human life would be sacrificed that they sent for the 
sheriff, at Chattanooga, and it required all his power to compel Patterson 
and Brown to leave the neighborhood, that quiet might be restored. 

A year later, in 1889, occurred that remarkable series of impositions 
upon the credulity of the colored people, where one man after another pro- 
claimed himself as the Christ, promised miracles, drew crowds of excited 
men and women from their labors, and created consternation in those por- 
tions of the South where their performances were carried on. In one case 
a man nearly white, who gave his name as Bell, went among the negroes 
who lived along the Savannah River, and proclaimed himself as the re- 
turned Christ, crying out that those who hoped to be saved must give up 
everything and follow him. Hundreds believed him, left the cotton fields, 
the sawmills, and the turpentine stills, and followed Bell, obeying his 
lightest word, and ready to fall down at his feet in worship. So great was 
the disturbance that the authorities were led to arrest Bell, and when he 
was taken his followers would have torn his captors to pieces and rescued 
him had he given the word. He told them to be patient, declaring that 
an angel would come to him and break his prison doors by night, and that 
he could not be harmed. As he had some money in his possession he was 
not held for vagrancy, and although thought not to be in his right mind 
was soon discharged from custody. He then continued his preaching, fol- 
lowed by even greater crowds than before ; announced that the world would 
come to an end on August 16th ; that all white men would then turn black 
and all black men white, and that he could supply all who wished to as- 
cend on the last day with wings at five dollars a pair. 

Bell was finally sent to the insane asylum, but a series of other suc- 
cessors sprang up among the negroes, and met with ready acceptance, the 
excitements, while they lasted, interfering with the work and business of 
the region. But particularly remarkable, as occurring among whites, and 
in a class relatively superior, was the Messianic delusion of Rockport, 111., 
a movement which seems to have established a sort of sect. 

A very marked example of imposition upon the one side and blind cre- 
dulity upon the other, the basis being a claim of the visible Christhood in 
the flesh, is furnished- in the career of George J. Schweinfurth, at Rock- 
ford, 111. In the cases above cited, the claimants were obscure and igno- 
rant men, while the dupes were of the lowliest among the freedmen, who 
were guided only by their emotions, and had no help from culture and edu- 
cation either in themselves or in the community around them. Vastly 
different was the Rockford delusion, springing up in the most intelligent 
section of the West, at the behest of the wife of a Congregational minister, 
who preached that in her own person were the attributes of the risen Lord. 
It is some sixteen years since Mrs. Dora Beekman advanced this claim, 
and her followers were at first few in number, but they were strong in 
faith, and they located their church at Bryan, near Rockford, and went 
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zealously to work. Mr. Beekman, not believing in the new doctrine, was 
torn by conflicting doctrines until finally he found relief in insanity and an 
asylum. 

Among the converts finally came Schweinfurth, a young Methodist min- 
ister, of pleasing address and appearance and of some mental power. He 
was soon installed as bishop, and sent forth upon mission labor. After a 
time, as in the case of Ann Lee, the founder of Shakerism, Mrs. Beekman's 
claim of immortal life was disproved by her death, and the shrewd bishop 
stepped into the breach, declaring that the divine spirit had passed from 
their former leader to himself. The claim was allowed, and to-day he is 
worshipped by hundreds, not merely as the Christ returned to the flesh, but 
as the maker and ruler of the earth as well. 

The writer gives many examples of similar movements, in some cases 
leading to self-injury, in others to actual murder. Child sacrifice some- 
times appears, as in a case of a negro mother of Springfield, Ohio, on 
which case, however, timely interference saved the life of the babe. 

In 1888, a certain Silas Wilcox, in Missouri, taught the doctrine that 
the drinking of blood -was a cure of disease, and this teaching led to the 
bleeding of a number of children in order that their elders might be healed. 
The writer remarks that to give an account of the delusions even of the 
last two years would far exceed the space at his disposal. That the 
credulity is not purely religious, but, in the absence of such enthusiasm, 
extends to the common affairs of life, is shown by the recent case in Oak- 
land, California, when the prophecies of one Mrs. Woodworth that the 
coast, at a given date, would be swept by a tidal wave, caused many fami- 
lies to abandon their homes, and persons enjoying fair prosperity to sacri- 
fice their property at a price greatly below its actual value. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Stick Doctoring. — When the early settlers of the Hudson River came 
over from Holland, they seem to have brought with them a form of mixed 
superstition and medicine, called " stick doctoring." 

One Dr. Brink practised at Kingston. He is reported as always carrying 
two little fir twigs, crossed, and a vial of ointment, by some said to be only 
butter without salt. His system was to pass his finger, covered with his 
ointment, several times around the affected part of the body, then place his 
hands crosswise over the place and blow against the cross. He would then 
mark a cross over the spot, and pass his sticks two or three times over it, 
muttering something unintelligible, but reported to be the Lord's Prayer 
repeated backwards. If the injury were caused by a tool or weapon, he 
always bound it in the same ointment, and hung it on the wall until the 
wound was healed. 

Another case : Dr. Kraus's name still lives among the Fishkill Highlands, 
... the form of treatment being about the same. Although the cure was 
not always certain, it must have sometimes taken place, to account for the 



